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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CULTURE OF WHEAT.....NO. Lil. 

Tue culture of wheat in New England is a sub- 
ject of so much importance, that I shall be excus- 
ed if 1 dwell longer upon it; certainly not with 
any view to instruct my brother farmers, most of 
whom are better acquainted with the subject than 
myself; but with a view to furnish some facts 
which have come under my own observation, and 
excite such inquiries with others as may” in the 
end lead to valuable and practical results ; results, 
which in agriculture nhust always be practical in 
order to be valuable. 

We have no reason to despair of the successful 
cultivation of wheat in New England; and, if pro- 
per means are used, of obtaining an ample supply 
for our own consumption. Whether it would be 
advisable to attempt this as long as the fine rich 
soils of western New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
the eastern shores of Maryland, and Virginia, so 
well adapte@ to this cultivation, at so cheap a rate, 
pour out their rich treasures directly at our doors, 
and in such abundance that even the poorest ma» 
amovg us, is not without his wheaten loaf, and 
Yankee industry and invention in its countless, 
Protean forms supplies to those, who will use 
them, the ample means of competence ; yet it is 


certainly desirable to understand the capacity of 


our soil and climate, to know that we have such 
resources within our possession; and perhaps 
where our soils are capable of being cultivated, 
Without too great an expense of labor and manure, 
wheat may be found to yield the best return ofauy 
arable crop to the labor of the industrious and en- 
terprising farmer. 

The crops of wheat, both summer and winter, 
have been in this vicinity good and abundant. 
The crops of wheat in England, where the cultiva- 
tion is supposed to be as fine as the present im- 
proved state of agriculture can render it, the aver- 
age produce of wheat is rated by Armstrong, at 
eighteen bushels per acre, by Sinclair at twenty 
two. In the interior of New York, from the best 
information which I can obtain, in does not aver- 
age higher than from twenty to twenty-five, or say 
twenty-two ; and in Virginia uot higher than six 
or seven bushels. The average crops in this part 
of the country for the last two years, where it has 
been cultivated, have been full twenty ; and while 
the labor of raising it, is greater than on the virgin 
lands of the west, yet the superior value of the 
crop is not far from an equivalent. 

The crops of wheat in Springfield, Northamp- 
ton, Hadley, and lower down on the river have 
been abundant and fine. In this and the neigh- 


boring towns, the crops, with some exceptions of 


blight, have been equally favorable ; aud in the sin- 
gle town of Northfield in this State, where three 
years since the article was scarcely cultivated, I 
have heard the crops of this year rated as high as 
seven thousand bushels. I think this must be an 
over estimate ; but any thing like an approach to 
this, or even an adequate supply for the popula- 
tion of the town, which is believed to be fully se- 
cured, is certainly a considerable event in our ag- 
ricultural history. 

William Pomroy, Esq. of Northfield, whose 


farm for its fine condition and admirable manage- 
ment is not surpassed by any one that has come un- 
der my observation, its extent, expenses, neatness 
and productiveness, all considered and compared, 
has this year harvested from twenty three acres of 
old meadow land on the banks of the Connecticut, 
more than five hundred bushels of winter and 
spring wheat, of as fine a sample as ever floated on 
A part of it was reckoned to 
This crop 


the Erie Canal. 
yield fully thirty busliels to the acre. 
was without blight excepting one small parcel, and 
the facts respecting this, confirm the suggestions 
made ina former communication, concerning the 
particular state of the weather at the time of form 

ing the grain, being the cause of blight. 

Most of this wheat was sowed very early. It 
had arrived at such a state of maturity before the 
sultry and foggy weather of July came on, to be 
perfectly secure from injury. The piece which 
was blighted, though of the same seed, the land at 
the side of the perfect crop, and with no difference 
of preparation, was sowed much later, the sowing 
having been necessarily delayed until after a crop 
of Indian Corn was removed from the ground. 
This derives farther confirmation froin the fact, 
that two fields, in the immediate vicinity of his 
own, on the same flat, and one or both of them 
lving between his lots, being sown late, were both 
of them severely blighted. The condition of sev- 
en acres of this wheat land, and which bore as 
heavy a cropas any part, being well remembered, 
it may be desirable to state. In 1828 and 1829 it 
was in Indian Corn and manured at the rate of 
about eight four ox cart-loads of barn manure to 
the acre each year. In 1830 and 1831, it bore a 
crop of Broom Corn, and was manured with six 
loads of manure to the acre. In 1832 it was in 
oats, without manure, and bore a fine crop. The 
stubble was then ploughed in and wheat sowed at 
the rate of about one bushel of seed to the acre, 
without manure and no preparation of the seed, 
other than that of washing and sprinkling plaster 
upon it. 

William Wells, Esq., in Shelburne, ona side bill 
on old land, from an early sowing obtained a fine 
crop. No manure was applied to this land the 
year of its being sowed ; of the previous crop lam 
notinformed. This gentleman’s farm is an exam- 
ple of excellent husbandry, obvious at once to the 
passing observer. Mr. Charles Williams had a 
piece in my vicinity, on a hill on the meadow lands 
known by the name of Fort Hill, being a very con- 
siderable elevation and rising gradually from the 
meadow on all sides. This was badly blighted. 
It was sowed late in October. Whatis remarka- 
ble however, is that the blight principally attacked 
the lower sides of the field ; and that on the top of 
the hill, where the dampness and fog were not 
likely to prevail and remain so long, there the 
wheat was of a fair quality. This corresponds 
with the observations of Sinelair’s Gen. Report, 
vol. i, p. 476, where speaking of the wheat blight 
in 1808, the writer says, ‘* No discrimination of 
soils could be pointed out as more or less affected by 
the disease. It attacked the crops of wheat on 
strong as well as on free soils; and the only ob- 
servable difference was that high, open, free-aired 





situations were comparatively less diseased, while 








low grounds, much sheltered by high hedges, 
hedge row trees, and. plantations, and situations 
near rivers, were obviously and considerably fore 
materially injured. The near neighborhood of the 
sea seemed to have a beneficial influence in pre- 
venting or lessening the disease.” Then in a note 
he adds, ** Hedges and trees by preventing a free 
cireulation of air, would detain moisture longer in 
the grain, than in open situations. Near the sea 
there is generally a circulation of air, oceasioned 
by the tides perhaps, even in the calmest weather,” 

Mr. Orrin Dole, of this town, cultivated a small 
piece of wheat in my immediate neighborhood, 
the growth of which was very luxuriant but the 
crop was very severely blighted. The sowing was 
very late, and the situation on the borders of 
Green River, low and very coufined. The pre- 
vious crop was potatoes, 

Mr. Augustus Wells of this town raised a crop 
of fine wheat on the upper meadow land near the 
centre of Deerfield village. The extent of land 
was nine-tenths of an acre. It was last year in 
Indian corn; after this crop was gathered, the 
land was ploughed ; eight loads of barn yard ma- 
nure were spread on the surface, and one bushel 
and three pecks of seed without any preparation 
were sowed on the piece on the 17th of October, 
The crop was very fair though slightly blighted; 
and the yield in this piece was twenty-one bush- 
els, 2 

The wheat crops of John Wilson, Esq. on the 
banks of the Connecticut, whose farming is distin- 
guished by its intelligence, neatness and skill, were 
considezably blighted. They were sowed, I think, 
after Indian Corn and Ruta Baga, both of which 
crops were manured, The crop after Ruta Baga 
was much poorer than the other parts of the field, 
which is confirmatory of my own belief and expe- 
rience that valuable as the Swedish Turnip is, it 
scourges the land severely. ‘The seed was washed 
in brine and rolled in lime. The yield not ascer- 
tained. The sowiug from accidental circumstan- 
ces was quite late. 

A respected correspondent writes me from 
Hatfield that ‘*Dr. Hastings of that town, the last 
year, reaped from three acres ninety bushels. He 
measured one acre, and had 34 bushels and 2 qts. 
The other two acres were a little winter-killed, but 
there was no blight. The wheat was sowed the 
fore part of October, after Broom-Corn ; the corn 
(that is the stalks) ploughed under; after plough- 
ing, 2 loads of fine manure per acre spread over. 
The seed sowed without any preparation. The 
wheat is bearded, of a redish cast. Dr. Hastings 
says the flour is equal to any of the Western flour. | 
This kind of wheat was brought from Springfield 
14 years ago; and has been raised in town ever 
since, and [ have heard of no blight until the pre- 
sent year. Capt. Hastings reaped this year from 
about one and a half acre, he judged, 21 bushels; 
Mr. Morton, from one acre, he judged, 30 bushels, 
had it not been a little blighted; Maj. Porter 18 
bushels from three-fourths of an acre, a little 
blighted.” 

The red bearded wheat here mentioned, is the 
same kind as that sowed by Mr. Pomroy, who al- 
so procured his seed from Springfield ; and is con- 
sidered by the English farmers, from their own 
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experience as less liable to blight than the long 
and thick chaffed variety. 

Mr. Ames, the respected Post Master of Green- 
field, three years in succession preceding the two 
last years, raised good crops of wheat, some of 
which were estimated to be at the rate of thirty 
bushels to the acre on elevated land in the Deer- 
field meadows. ltlis practice was at sowing, to 
manure the land pretty freely with well rotted 
barn yard manure spread on the surface and har- 
rowed in. 

The premium crop of Col. Wilson, 34 bushels 
to the acre, has been already mentioned. The 
crop of Hooker Leavitt, Esq. of Greenfield, for 
which he last year obtained the premium of the 
Mass. Society, amounted to 38 bushels 22 qts. on 
an acre of land, less three rods. The soil was 
rather sandy and light; and was ameliorated by 
the intermixture of considerable clay, which he 
laid upon it. 

I am not able to obtain a satisfactory account of 
the giving up of the cultivation of wheat in this 
part of the country. The Hessian fly has some- 
times prevailed ; and a few unfortunate years, ad- 
ded to the superior success of the farmers in their 
rye crops, and the cheapness of western flour, 
probably discouraged them. I find however in the 
reports of the Mass. Society, many very success- 
ful experiments. 

Mr. William Russell, of Middletown, Conn., in 
1797, speaks of having raised on less than two 
acres of land 44 bushels weighing 68 lbs to the 
bushel of winter wheat, without a single blasted 
ear. 

Mr. Jeremiah Wadsworth of Hartford, in 1798 
obtained 30 bushels to the acre ‘a fine plump ber- 
ry, very sound and good.” 

In 1807, Dr. Payne of Worcester reports to the 
Mass. Agr. Society, that the crops of wheat in that 
town average 24 bushels to the acre, which on ac- 
count of the good quality of the wheat, sold at two 
dollars per bushel; and then adds that any man 
may raise wheat in that town, who is not disin- 
clined to the labor. 

Justin Ely, Esq. of West Springfield, in 1816, 
writes, that ‘the early Virginia seed wheat, (but 
not wholly white) has been more productive here 
than any other, yielding from twenty to forty bush- 
els to the acre.” The same gentleman in a com- 
munication dated in 1817, says that the largest 
crop of winter wheat was raised in Springfield the 
past summer, that was perhaps ever raised before 
in New Engiand. Four acres of land, one of the 
house lots in Springfield Street, belonging to the 
Distillery Company produced two hundred bushels 
of good, clear, heavy wheat. The summer of 1816 
it will be remembered was the extraordinarily 
cold summer. 

I might produce other considerable examples of 
success; but I fear I have already extended my 
communication too far. These facts are certain- 
ly remarkable and encouraging. The wheat crop 
is indeed subject to many enemies, casualties, and 
dangers ; but these far from leading us to despair 
should prompt to more careful and assiduous in- 
quiries for a security or preventive. That no 
certain security against blight, as far as it depends 
on the weather can be found is obvious, for what 
is less a matter of calculation than the weather ?— 
Yet something may be obtained, and some practi- 
cal conclusions from what has been stated are ob- 
vious ; these together with some considerations on 
the use of lime, and the choice of seed, if your 





patience is not exhausted, will be the subject of a 
future communication. H.C. 


Meadowbanks, Deerfield, Aug. 21, 1833. 





From the Fitchburg Gazette. 
WHEAT. 

Tue interest indicated in the columns of your 
Gazette for the Agriculture of our country, em- 
boldens me to send you a brief detail of my suc- 
cess in the cultivation of Wheat the present season. 

By the kindness of a brother, I received about 
three years since, one bushel of wheat obtained 
by him from on board a ship, which with many 
others, were unloading in the port of Smyrna car- 
goes of that valuable grain, the product of the 
abundant shores of the Black Sea. The appear- 
ance of the wheat was much in its favor; its flour 
had been sufficiently tested at Smyrna, but feeling 
somewhat diffident of its succeeding in this coun- 
try, I sowed but one peck in the spring of 1831— 
the product at harvest being far inferior to the seed 
sown. Believing the season to have been unfa- 
vorable for every kind of wheat, I was induced in 
the spring of 1832 to sow a part of the product of 
the previous year, rather than that imported, as it 
is generally conceded that vegetables as well as 
animals need acclimating before complete success 
will be the result. 

The product at harvesting was excellent, both 
in yield and quantity—the straw being large and 
stiff, bore up against the peltings of the New Eng- 
land storms better than my other kind (Gilman). 
From this product four bushels were sown last 
April, two and a quarter bushels were sown on 
the same acre from which 613 bushels of potatoes 
were harvested last autumn—the other bushel and 
three pecks were sown on other fields, all with 
the most complete success. ° 

The wheat grown on the above mentioned acre 
was cut on the 14th inst. when the berry or kernel 
was to the /ull, like India rubber—in this state of 
the berry should all English grain be cut (Barley 
perhaps excepted) as the flour will be whiter and 
sweeter, with a further advantage, that the grain 
will not waste so much in the field—the straw like- 
wise more valuable for fodder. The product from 
this acre was 53 shock and 5 sheaves, or 800 
sheaves of large size, as much of the straw (as you 
will see by the sample I send you) in the field 
was five feet in height. There appears to be four 
different kinds of wheat, viz. the white, the red, a 
very little of the bald, and the double-headed or 
pearl (as I shall call it); this last grows very luxu- 
riantly, some stalks measuring but little short of 
six feet to the top of the beard. The reapers 
judged there would be over 40 bushels to the acre 
—of the accuracy of this judgment, the flail and 
half bushel will soon enable us to determine—I 
will add that many of the ears gave from 60 to 80 
fold, and in some instances where the mother- 
kernel fell in a more propitious situation, branch- 
ing out in several stalks, 300 fold were counted. 

I need not add, perhaps, that the field was at 
sowing ina high state of cultivation, made per- 
fectly clear from weeds the previous year. 

Old Massachusetts cannot be considered a wheat- 
growing State, as a more clayey and limestone soil 
is more congenial ; yet, sir, much more might be 
grown of that valuable grain, giving the farmer 
greater profit for his labor than many other pro- 
ducts now cultivated ; for as far as experience has 
tested the fact nine times in ten (the ground being 
properly prepared,) more bushels of wheat will be 
grown on the acre, than spring rye, side by side 





—the former always bearing double price of the 
latter. Let it be understood that a wheat crop 
should not be attempted on our worn soils, with 
less than 16 cords of unfermented (or long) animal 
manure or 12 cords of fermented, (or short,) con- 
tributed to the previous crop, (it is believed that 
potatoes are the best for a preparatory crop,) let it 
be understood likewise that the tilth for wheat 
must be more fine and particular than for rye: 
sowing on 20 bushels of unleached wood ashes 
to the acre, soon after the wheat is up, will not 
only make it kernel better, but will check the 
ravages of the white maggot, which sometimes 
attacks its root. A further advantage of wheat 
may be found in its being the most proper for 
protecting the young and tender grass plants which 
are designed to give a crop the year following. 

A few words in passing, on the grass called red- 
top. It is about seven years since I turned my 
attention to the cultivation, or I might more pro- 
perly say to the sowing the seed of this valuable 
grass, in connection with herds-grass, for winter 
fodder. Having procured one bushel of red top 
seed, it was mixed with a like quantity of herds- 
grass or Timothy seed (I sow no clover seed on 
my mowing lands, as quite sufficient of that seed 
is carried on with the manure,) and sowed in com- 
pany with wheat, on one acre. In order that it 
should be sowed evenly, the sower followed the 
harrow, which was covering the wheat—after 
which the grass seed was harrowed and rolled in. 
If parsimony says this is too great a quantity of 
seed, I answer that I not only get back my money 
in fall feed, but the following crops of hay are 
much finer, and of course better quality. 

The first crop from this field was about 2-3 
clover, 1-3 herds-grass—second year’s crop 2-3 
herds-grass, 1-3 red top—third crop, half of each 
—fourth crop, 2-3 red top, 1-3 herds-grass—fifth 
year about 5-6 red top, 1-6 herds-grass—sixth crop 
almost all the high grass red top, with a thick 
under crop of white clover, giving a surface for 
the scythe as even as that of salt marsh. The crop 
last harvest, notwithstanding the season has not 
been an abundant one, was judged to be 5000 Ibs. 
of well cured hay—superior it is believed to any 
other kind, for the stage-horse, working ox, or any 
other herbiverous animal while performing hard 
labor. The six crops above mentioned would pro- 
bably have given an average of 5500 each year, 
and will probably yet be mown with profit several 
years longer. I would mention in this place that 
this field when last planted with potatoes, (the 
year previous to stocking down with grass) re- 
ceived 20 cords of strong manure, since which 
time the result has given a further proof that the 
American Farmer, in too many instances, sprinkles 
his mauure over too many acres. As far as I have 
had experience in growing red top, I have ob- 
served that it bears the drought remarkably well, 
will succeed on poor thin soils, with a further 
advantage that it waits for the scythe three weeks 
without materially deteriorating in value. 

If you think the above hasty sketch will in any 
way subserve the interest of Agriculture by appear- 
ing in the Gazette, you have the permission of 

Your obedient servant, 
Payson WILLIAMS. 

Fitchburg, Aug. 21st, 1833. 


Railroad Speed. The locomotive engine and 
cars lately ran the distance (22 miles) from Sara- 
toga to Schenectady, on the Railway, in 54 min- 
utes and 33 seconds. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OF FLOWERS AT THE MASS. 
HORT. SOC. ROOMS. 
Saturday, August 31st, 1833. 

Mr. David Haggerston, from ‘the Society’s Gar- 
den at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Dahlias, Nuttallii, 
Scarlet turban, Washingtonian, Prince Leopold, 
Mill’s dwarf crimson, Vulcan superb, Blazing com- 
et, Helianthiflora, Eclipse, Well’s victory, Hurd’s 
favorite, Coccinea superb, Globe anemone flora, 
Rainbow, Schizanthus pinnata, Petunia nyctagin- 
iflora, Coreopsis tinctoria, Silene maritima, CEnoth- 
era vimica, do. Lindleyana, Ammobium alatum, 
Vicia atropurpurea, Ageratum mexicanum, Ziunia 
multiflora, Cacalia coccinea, Datura metel. 

S$. Walker, Roxbury. Fine specimens of Dah- 
lias, &c. as per last report. 

William Kenrick, Newton, Delphinium grandi- 
flora, Aconitum napellus, Helianthus multiflorus, 
Symphora recemosa, Chorcorus japonica, Altheas, 
Roses, Honey suckles, Dahlias, &c. 

Per order of the Commiitee, 

. Jona. WINSHIP, 








EXHIBITION 


Chairman. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUIT. 
Horticultural Hall, Aug. 31, 1833. 

The exhibition .of fruits which took place this 
day, was the finest which has hitherto been seen 
during the season. 

Apples. From Gorham Parsons, Esq. of Brigh- 
ton, to whom our Horticulture is so much indebt- 
ed, there were received 14 kinds of apples—the 
Gravenstein prematurely ripe, was very fine ; Early 
apples, Nos. 1 & 2, were fine looking red apples, 
one of them of good flavor, the other excellent— 
Early Bellflower, now ripe and good, it much re- 
sembles the Porter. Also, unripened specimens 
of Orange Sweeting or Apostle Elliot apple, Fam- 
euse or De Niege (Canada) Borosseau, Nonpariel, 
Paradise apple for stocks, Siberian Crab, and the 
following celebrated cider apples; Hagloe Crab, 
Hewes’ Virginia Crab, North’s Crab, Siberian Bit- 
tersweet. *(See the letter of Mr. Parsons below.) 
By Mr. E. M. Richards, Benoni, productive, very 
early, handsome and fine ; American Summer Pear- 
main, another noted fine early fruit. Also, Pump- 
kin Sweetings, fine for eating as well as baking; 
these last were obtained from the garden of the 
Hon. James Richardson. By ——., High 
Top Sweeting, a small fruit. By Mr. R. Ward, 
of Roxbury, a variety of the Pumpkin Sweeting. 
By Gen. Josiah Newhall, of Lynnfield, Seedling 
apples, striped red, and of pleasant flavor. By 
Gen. Sumner, Early Bough. By Mr. Geo. W. 
Pratt, of Bridgewater, small seedling apples in a 
decayed condition. 

Pears. By Messrs. Winship, Bleeckers Meadow, 
yet unripe. By Mr. Jewett, of Salem, Gracioli or 
Summer Bon Chretien. By S. G. Perkins, Esq. 
Caillot Rosat, a middle sized fruit of a rich and 
very superior flavor. By Mr. John C. Lee, of Sa- 
lem, a fine pear from France, bearing resemblance 
to the Francreal D’Ete. By Mr. Manning, Juli- 
enne of Coxe, always fine, and very productive ; 
Vallee from France, as figured i in Brookshaw, me- 
dium sized, juicy and of ‘good flavor. By Mr. R. 
F. Phipps, of Charlestown, fine specimens of Bart- 
lett, not yet at maturity ; also, a small branch, 
noble specimen of this same superior variety, con- 
taining 21 large pears, received by Mr. Phipps and 
erroneously for Heathcot. 

Peaches. By Mr. Hall of Medford, specimens 








of fine quality. By Mr. Thomas Mason, of the 
Charlestown Vineyard, fine specimens of the fol- 
lowing kinds, Early Royal George, Alberge Royal, 


Bellegarde, Royal Kensington, Royale, Grosse 
Mignonne. 
Nectarines. By Mr. Thomas Mason, Elruge 


Nectarine, and another variety, both fine. 

Plums. By Gorham Parsons, Esq. fine speci- 
mens of a very large oblong blue p!um of superior 
flavor, received by him for Blue Gage. By Mr. 
Samuel Pond, of Cambridge, specimens of the 
following, all fine, Pond’s Purple, Green Gage, 
White Gage, Smith’s Orleans, and Bolmar’s| 
Washington. By Edward Cruft, Esq. of Boston, | 
specimens ofa fine blue plum, name unknown. 
Also, the true Bolmer’s Washington which always | 
separates freely from the stone. This fine and | 
noble variety which was first (as we belicve) eg 

I Cruft, has bec n by| 
} 
| 
| 








duced to this vicinity by Mr. 
him freely disseminated with his wonted lib rali- | 
ty. By Dr. Williams, of Cambridge, 
Plums. By Mr. Vose, True Bolmer’s W ashing ton. 

By Mr. A. D. Williams of Roxbury, specimens of | 
a large oval, pale red Plum, name unknown, By | 
EK. mnatent, Eng, Bolmer’s Washington and Orleans, 
both fine. By B. V. French, Esq. Semiana, a fine | 
kind. By Mr. yey Hastings, Seed-} 
ling plums. By Mr. : 


Orl ieans 





of Boston, 


t. Ward, of Roxbury, Prince’s 


White Gage, fine. sy Mr. Mason, of the 
Charlestown Vineyard, White Plums, name a 
known. By Ebenezer Putnam, Esq. of Salem 


Prince’s Imperial Gage, and a branch loade d with 
the fruit of this very superior variety. By Mr. 
Manning, a fine blue plum, name unknown, and 
another large blue plum of excellent quality, name 
unknown, other varieties names unknown,—also, 
specimens of Bingham Plum, fine; Bolmer’s 
Washington, do. do. ; German Prune so called by | 
some, a long blue plum of delicious quality, it| 
hangs on the tree till winter, it shrivels becoming | 
quite dry. 

Grapes. By John Prince, Esq. several 
clusters of Black Hamburgh. By Jacob Tidd, 
Esq. Tidd’s Early oval, a seedling from the Mala- 
ga, raised by Mr. Tidd, very sweet and pleasant. 
By Mr. Mason, of the Charlestown Vineyard, 8} 
Bunches of ripe Black Hamburgh, the largest of| 
which weighed 24 Ibs. and three bunches on one} 
stalk weighed 53 ‘lbs. | 

Per order of the Committee, 

Wituiam Kennicx. 


* Brighton, Jug. 31, 1833. 

Dear Sir :—I have sent a few apples for your 
examination, and shall not feel hurt if you do not 
report them, if on examination you think the good 
cause will not be benefitted by it. I send three, and 
three only of my Blue Gages, scions from Mr. 
Mumford, New York. I am rather loth to send | 
but three, but they are all that remain sound. 
Mr. Mumford sent me scions of various kinds, 
they came in fine order, and all that have shown 
fruit are fully equal to his representation. 

Yours, &c. Goruam Parsons. 

Mr. Jonatuan Winsuip. 

Hagloe Crab; Siberian Crab; Hewe’s Crab; 
North’s Crab, the very best of the crabs, No. 1; 
Siberian Bitter Sweet, Mr. Knight, London ; Par- 
a|adise Apple, make good stocks for Dwarfs ; Two 
Gravenstein Apples, windfalls ; {>> Orange Sweet- 
ing, or the Apostle Elliot Apple; Autumn 
Bell Flower ; Famous Snow Apple, Canada, not 
ripe; Borosseau, a Winter Apple; Nonpariel, 

















dant 


fand although beech is more common than any 
| other timber, 


larger, and more abundant this season than usual. 

Three Blue Gage plums, scions Mr. Mumford 
sent me, with the best description of the fruit I 
have ever met with; all that have shown fruit, 
prove all and more than he said of them. Two 
Apples sent me to know their names. 

om Both early Apples. 

The Orange Sweeting, scions from a Tree carri- 
ed by the Natick or Nonantum Tribe of Indians, 
and set out in front of Apostle Elliot’s House, as a 
mark of their regard (natural fruit of course): for my 
authority I refer to Hon, John Welles, Boston ; it 


is an early and excellent Baking Apple.  G. P. 
EXHIBITION OF VEGETABLES. 
By Mr. R. Ward, of Roxbury, Lima beans ; 


also, beans called Fat Horse s, seedfrom Dr. Ward, 
of Ge orgia. 
The following note accompanied some large 


| Lima Beans, presented for premium. 


Roxbury, Aug. 31, 1833. 

GenritemMeN,—The Lima Beans, ‘here presented 
for Premium, were planted on the 15th day of 
ay, on the same ground ‘as those presented in 
18: 31, and 732, in hills 4 feet, distant 8 beans to a 
|pole. The soil is rich, manure spread in the 
spring, and dug in. 

The Seed from which the string beans exhibit- 
ed were raised, I received from Dr. Ward, of 
Georgia, where they were called ‘ Fat Horses.” 

R. Warp. 
A. D. WiiuiaMs, for the Com. on Vegetables, 




















Beech Trees preef against Electrical Flud. A 
correspondent of the American Farmer states, that 


| it is a very common opinion among surveyors and 


woodsmen of the western states, that the beech 
trees possess the non-conducting power ascribed 
to the cedar; **I presume,” says he, “I have 
passed a hundred oaks which have been stricken, 


have not discovered one of that kind. 





IMITATION OF NATURE. 
Wuewn Smeaton rebuilt the Eddystone light- 
house, he spent much time in considering the best 
me thods of grafting his work securely on the solid 


/ rock, and giving it the form best suited to seeure 


stability ; and one of the most interesting parts of 
his interesting account, is that in which he narrates 
how he was led to choose the shape which he adop- 
ted, by considering the means employed by nature 
to produce stability in her works. The building 
is modelled on the trunk of an oak, which spreads 
out in a sweeping curve near the roots, so as to 
give breadth and strength to its base, and again 
swells out at the bushy head, to give room for the 
strong insertion of the principal boughs,—The lat- 
ter is represented by a curved cornice, the effect 
of which is to throw off the heavy seas, which be- 
ing suddenly checked, fly up, it is said from 50 to 
100 feet above the very top of the building, and 
thus to prevent their striking the lantern, even 
when they seem entirely to enclose it. The effi- 
cacy of this construction is such, that after a storm 
and spring-tide, of unequalled violence, in 1762, 
in which the greatest fears were entertained at 
Plymouth, for the safety of the light-house, the on- 
ly article requisite to repair it was a pot of putty, 
to replace some that had been washed from the 
lantern.— Gallery of Portraits, with Memoirs. 
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From the Buck’s County Intelligencer of 1831. 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER---No. 2. 

Tue most eligible time for sowing the seed of 
Orchard Grass, I am induced to believe, is as ear- 
ly in the spring as the state of the ground will 
admit; and as clover is the best adapted to the 
growth of this grass of any with which I am ac- 
quainted, they may be advantageously sown to- 
gether. I have usually sown clover seed at the 
rate of about four quarts per acre, and afterwards 
followed with orchard grass with one bushel on 
the same quantity of ground. This plan has been 
preferred from a knowledge of the fact, that the 
‘latter grass does not generally advance as rapidly 
as clover, (it not seeding the next season after 
gowing,) but there is always sufficient of the blades, 
if the seed takes well, to improve very much the 
quality of the clover hay. The succeeding season 
the orchard grass occupies much more space, 
gradually increasing as the clover declines. The 
experience of the growers of this grass has shown 
that the crop iinproves for at least seven years. 
Unlike Timothy and Herd, the bulk of this grass 
consists in the blades; and of course, when the 
top is cut for seed, the value of the crop for hay is 
not much lessened, the part usually cradled being 
of comparatively small value ; but after the seed 
is gathered, it does not, like the grasses just men- 
tioned, become dead and dry, but continues green 
and in a suitable state for cutting during several 
weeks. I have this season mown the stubble 
which had been standing more than four weeks, 
and the larger part of it furnished hay of a very 
good quality ;-on the other hand I have observed 
several patches of Timothy and Herd that have 
been cut for seed, the stubble of which would not 
be worth gathering for any thing but manure. 

In sowing the seed of this grass, especial care 
should be taken to distribute it evenly over the 
ground, it being light, (weighing but about 15 lbs. 
per bushel,) and easily acted upon by the winds. 
On an eight pace land four casts should be sown, 
the sower scattering seed with every step. But it 
should not be mixed with clover or any other 
heavy seed, as the difference in weight will vary 
the extent to which a cast will reach. With re- 
spect to the quantity of seed per acre, those who 
sow with a view of making it the sole object, 
would probably consult their interest in sowing 
one and a half or two bushels per acre ; but one 
bushel sown in the manner above mentioned, has 
been productive of a profitable result, both as re- 
spects the improved quality it has imparted to the 
hay, as well as the seed it has afforded. The ap- 
pellation of Orchard has been given to this grass, 
from its known congeniality with shade. I have 
known very luxuriant crops to grow in an orchard, 
producing three cuttings in a season, although the 
trees were large, and almost entirely shading the 
ground ; but in such situations it will not pro- 
duce seed. 

The fertilizing quality of this grass was formerly 
mentioned, and it may probably be attributed to 
the circumstance of its shading the soil more ef- 
fectually than most other grasses, excepting clover. 
If a field of it should be kept for mowing, there 
will be very little time during the warm weather 
-in which the grounds will not be protected from 
the heat of the sun ; and if for pasture, unless it 
‘he too heavily stocked, the soil will be shaded by 
x sufficient covering of this luxuriant grass. 

It may be mown for hay at any time best suited 
for cutting the clover with which it grows; but if 














it is designed to save the seed, the mowing must 
be deferred till towards the last of June, at which 
time the seed will be ripe. This should be cradled 
before it is ripe enough to waste, bound in small 
sheaves, and shocked in rows. The stubble may 
then be mown immediately, or to suit the conven- 
ience of the farmer, the seed requiring some ex- 
posure to the weather to render it in a suitable 
state for thrashing. 

I subjoin the following analysis, contained in 
Sir Humphry Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. The 
quantity of grass from which the estimate is made, 
grew on a spot of earth contained in four square 
feet, in a garden attached to Woburn Abbey. The 
soil was selected, as best adapted to the culture of 
said grass—a circumstance which may account 
for the great burden obtained for the estimate per 
acre. 

Dactylis glomerata—Round-headed cocks-foot grass, 
(or Orchard Grass.) 


Ibs. per acre. 


Grass in flower—trich sandy loam, 27,905 
When dry, - - - - 11,859 
Nutritive matter, - - - 1,089 
At the time the seed is ripe, grass, 26,544 
When dry, - - - - 13,272 
Nutritive matter, - - - 1,451 
Rowen grass, (or 2d crop,) a 11,910 
Nutritive matter, - - - 281 


This analysis is given as a mere matter of curi- 
osity, as the climate of England, differing so much 
from this, must make a great difference in the re- 
sult. The time of the first crop’s growing in that 
climate continues to a period of one month beyond 
the same growth in this section of the United 
States; and hence the Rowen or second crop 
might be expected, (as the result shows,) both in- 
ferior in bulk and quality to what it is in this 
country. 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
THE WHEAT INSECT. 

Tue wheat crop in this vicinity, and if report 
speaks truly, generally through the whole country, 
never gave greater proinise of abundance, than it 
has done this season, up to the time this insect 
cummenced its ravages. So far as examination 
aud inquiry have extended, (and we have taken 
considerable pains to learn the extent of the injury 
done by them to the crop,) very few fields have en- 
tirely escaped the attacks of these insects.—Some 
fields are supposed to be nearly destroyed; while 
others are affected in a much slighter degree. So 
far as we can ascertain, the latest sowed wheat is 
much less infested by them, than that which was 
earlier sowed, 

In some fields these insects are numerous almost 
beyond the reach of the imagination.—F rom five to 
seven are found in the husk of a single grain and 
in almost every husk in the ear. This insect is 
not, as has been described by some, a maggot in 
the kernel of the grain, and confined to it; but, 
moves about at pleasure, within the husk of the 
kernel; and after a shower of rain, they have been 
seen in such countless numbers on the beards of 
the wheat, as to give the whole field the color of 
the insect. 

The insect is of a sulphur color, and one tenth 
of an inch in length; and through a magnifying 
glass its skin appears hard and polished, like that 
of the wire worm. It is beyond a doubt, a very 
different insect from the one denominated the 
weevil. 





It is probably the same species of insect, which 
is described by Mr. Gorrie in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. He says “tin May or June, as 
soon as the temperature rises to 57 or 58 deg., for 
a week or ten days, the flies begin to appear. If 
this happens in May, the flies deposit their eggs be- 
fore the ears of the wheat appear, and are then 
comparatively harmless ; but if the ear which they 
make their nidus, has burst the sheath before this 
period, they fix themselves on the glume, and de- 
posit clusters of eggs on the stigma. In nine days 
after the eggs are deposited, the caterpillars appear 
fully formed, of a sulphur color, and devour the 
embryo grain. After the ear is fully developed, 
and about an inch above the sheath, the fly never 
attempts to deposit its eggs upon it. In three 
weeks, from the time the eggs are deposited, the 
maggots disappear from the grain, and burrow in 
the ground. The damage done by these insects in 
three years, in the Brees and Carse of Gawrie, was 
estimated at 400,000 dollars. No remedy has 
been found for the evil.” Ifthe fly, which Gorrie 
describes, be the same species of insect with those 
which are now ravaging our fields of wheat, as it 
certainly appears to be, from its similarity of hab- 
its, there is great reason to hope, that late sowing 
will prove a remedy. 

One important fact which goes to sustain this be- 
lief is, that several fields of late sowed wheat on ex- 
amination, appeared to be very little damaged. 
Another, equally important, is, that the latest sow- 
ed field of wheat which we examined, and which 
appeared almost, if not altogether untouched, by 
this insect, had a sprinkling of rye among it; and 
this rye though not the natural, or chosen nidus of 
the insect, was swarming with them. ‘This is to 
be accounted for from the fact that when wheat 
and rye are sown together, at the same time, the 
ears of the rye burst the sheath, from ten days, to 
a fortnight sooner, than the wheat. There were 
probably none of the maggots on the wheat of this 
field, except what were produced from the eggs 
originally deposited on the ears of rye, and which 
might have escaped thence to the ears of wheat on 
their appearing above the sheath. The most mi- 
nute observation, however, of the habits of these 
insects, can alone settle these questions. There 
can be little doubt, but that a proper knowledge of 
their habits, instincts, and time of depositing their 
eggs, might enable the farmer greatly to lessen, if 
not entirely to prevent their ravages. 

At our suggestion, a number of farmers in Or- 
ange County saved their Spring wheat from the 
worms last year, by late sowing. Winler wheat 
cannot escape, except by being too early for the 
worm, and therefore all possible pains should be 
used to bring it forward. 

Who is Gorrie, and where are the “Brees of 
Gawrie 2” Are they in Scotland? Does Gorrie 
give any farther information concerning the in- 
sect? If so, let us have it, every word of it, in 
his own language,—even those parts which seem 
wholly unimportant. 





From the Virginia Farmer. 
PLANTING IRISH POTATOES. 
Buckingham, May, 1833. 

I PLANTED a pieee of ground in Irish potatoes, 
some of which I cut in pieces, leaving an eye to 
each ; the others I planted whole. Those planted 
whole produced more than those cat, though the 
same quantity in weight was put into each hill. 

D. G. 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN MAGNETISM. 

Proressor Kuex, of Jena, has made some im- 
portant discoveries and improvements in the qual- 
ity and use of the magnet. Ata late meeting of 
the Royal Society, the professor was introduced 
for the purpose of presenting to the notice of the 
fellows some of his improved magnets, of a very 
superior power, as well as explaining their efficacy 
in the cure of nervous diseases, and to which they 
have been very extensively and successfully ap- 
plied by Dr. K. on the continent. It is evident, 
from the very far superior degree of power pos- 
sessed by Dr. Kiel’s magnet, that he adopts some 
mode of accumulating an intensity of magnetic 
force, superior to any method known or adopted 
by English philosophers. A small lyre-shaped 
magnet, of which he is possessed, weighing but 
5 lbs. is capable of sustaining a weight varying 
from 100 to 130 lbs., according to the state of the 
atmosphere ; magnetism as well as electricity be- 
ing greatly modified by atmospherical influence. 
This magnet is also possessed of the very singular 
properties of inducing chemical action, in redden- 
ing vegetable blues, accelerating crystallization, &c. 
But the most surprising point connected with these 
magnets is their singular efficacy discovered by the 
professor in the cure of diseases connected with the 
nervous system, as in neuralgia, cephalgia, &c., 
and in alleviating the worst symptoms of tic do- 
loureux, epilepsy, paralysis, rheumatism, gout, 
spasm, &c. In these complaints the most imme- 
diate relief is obtained ; and (says Mr. Booth the 
lecturer on chemistry) ‘from various instances of 
its efficacy in trials which I saw made at a public 
infirmary, I feel convinced that this discovery of 
a new branch of the healing art must shortly rank 
as a new era in the history of medicine.” 





FIRE PROOF CEMENT. 

Tue French cement for the roofs of houses, to 
preserve the wood and protect it from fire, is made 
in the follawing manner: 

Take as much liine as is usual in making a pot 
full of whitewash, and Jet it be mixed in a pail of 
water. In this put two anda half pounds of brown 
sugar; and three pounds of fine salt; mix them 
well together, and the cement is completed. A Jit- 
tle lampblack, yellow ochre, coloring commodity, 
may be introduced in changing the color of the ce- 
ment, to please the fancy of those who use it. It 
hasbeen used with success, and been recommend- 
ed particularly as a protection against fire. Small 
sparks of fire that frequently lodge on the roofs of 
houses, are prevented by this cement from burning 
the shingles.—So cheap and valuable a precaution 
against the destructive element ought not to pass 
untried. Those who wish to be better satisfied 
of its utility can easily make the experiment, by 
using on a small temporary building—or it may be 
tried by shingles put together for the purpose, and 
then exposed to the fire.—Railroad Journal. 





HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 

As far as it is possible, have bits of bread eaten 
up before they become hard. Spread those that 
are not eaten, and let them dry, to be pounded for 
puddings, or soaked for brewis. Brewis is made 
of crusts and dry pieces of bread, soaked a good 
while in hot milk, mashed up, and salted, and 
buttered like toast. Above all, do not let crusts 


accumulate in such quantities that they cannot be 
used, _ With proper care there is no need of losing 
® particle of bread, even in the hottest weather. 





When ivory handled knives turn yellow, rub 
them with nice sand paper, or emery ; it will take 
off the spots, and restore their whiteness. 

When a carpet is faded, I have been told that 
it may be restored, in a great measure, (provided 
there be no grease in it,) by being dipped into 
strong salt and water. I never tried this; but I 
know that silk pocket handkerchiefs, and deep 
blue factory cotton will not fade, if dipped into 
salt and water while new. 

Tortoise shell and horn combs last much longer 
for having oil rubbed into them once in a while. 

Spots in furniture may usually be cleansed by 
rubbing them quick and hard, with a flannel wet 
with the same thing which took out the color; if 
rum, wet the cloth with rum, &c. The very best 
restorative for defaced varnished furniture, is rot- 
ten stone pulverized, and rubbed on with linseed 
oil. 

Sal volatile, or hartshorn, will restore colors 
taken out by acid. It may be dropped upon any 
garment without doing harm. 

Spirits of turpentine, is good to take grease 
spots out of woollen cloth; to take spots of paint, 
&c. from mahogany furniture; and to cleanse 
white kid gloves. Cockroaches, and all vermin, 
have an aversion to spirits of turpentine. 

Lamps will have a less disagreeable smell if you 
dip your wick yarn in strong hot vinegar and 
dry it. 

Clean a brass kettle, before using it for cooking, 
with salt and vinegar.— Mrs. Child’s Frugal House- 


wife. 





From the Old,Colony Press. 
A FARMER’S LIFE 
—WeE should think, must be one of happiness. 
Could our friends amongsi that class look in upon 


us, and witness the ‘ doings” of a printing-oflice, 


they would thank their stars that they pursued a 
different calling. If there is any time when we 
are inclined to indulge feelings of envy, it is when 
we get loose from our confined and sedentary la- 
bors, after twelve or fourteen hours digging among 
the type, and sally forth to observe what is passing 
around us. It is then as we compare the healthy 
looks of the Farmer with the ghostlike appearance 
of our brethren of the ink and types ;—see the 
fruits of his industry ripening before us and ob- 
serve the looks of good nature and happiness shin- 
ing through every feature, as he gazes upon the 
growth of that which his hands planted ; and hears 
the voice of health and joy, and plenty, from his 
farm house ; we are almost led to believe that the 
good things of this life are not equally distrib- 
uted. 

It is the truth that mankind are not half sensi- 
ble enough of the farmer’s situation, in regard to 
happiness, over every other class in the commu- 
nity. While the merchant, mechanic, and the 
professional men, are harrassed with care and anx- 
iety, the farmer’s mind is as free and clear as the 
air that meets him when he goes to his field. 
After the labors of the day are over, the husband- 
man can retire to his home and enjoy the “ luxury 
of rest.” Not so with the man of business: he 
only exchanges perplexing toil for anxious reflec- 
tion ; and while the ‘ lord of the soil,’ is dreaming 
of fat oxen and agricultural prizes, his eyes are 
unclosed and his mind is upon the stretclf in an 
endeavor to invent means of taking up notes at the 
bank, or some such equally unpleasant cogita- 
tion. 


Wheat Harvest. Our farmers have begun to 
harvest. their wheat; and they have seldom had 
so bountiful a crop as at present. Oats are also 
excellent, but Indian corn is very backward and 
unpromising. <A large amount of hay has been 
cut among us this year, and cured in most excel- 
lent order.—Maine Farmer. 


Great Yield. Mr. John Beaver of New Paltz, 
Ulster county, while harvesting his crop of wheat 
recently, had the curiosity to count the number 
of stalks produced by a single grain.—The result 
was twenty-six stalks from one grain, the short- 
est of which were 3 feet 9 inches, and the remain- 
der averaged 5 feet 9 inches in length. The head 
of each stalk yielded on an average 60 grains, and 
the product of a single kernel was fifteen hundred 
and sixty! ‘The variety was what is called the 
‘¢erate wheat.” The whole field yielded in a like 
proportion.—Pough. Int. and Rep. 


The Crops. One of the Editors of this paper 
recently passed through the principal Cotton 
growing counties of the State, and the Crops were 
of the most promising description. The Corn crop 
is already made, and is a bountiful one. The late 
heavy rains bave no doubt proved rather injurious 
to the fudder. The Cotton looks remarkably well, 
and should the remainder of the season prove any 
ways favorable, will yield a handsome remunera- 
tion to the labors of the Agriculturist. 

We understand that the crops in the Lower 
Counties and the vicinity of the city are also in 
a promising condition.— Savannah Georgian. 


The crop of rye the present season, in this vicin- 
ity, is uncommonly full of the ergot or.spur. This 
is an active poison, of which fact every one ought 
to be aware. The rye of this year’s growth may, 
perhaps, be as good, or even better for distilling 
than usual, as it will yield more deleterious matter 
than if it were pure. But those who consult the 
health of their families will do well to cleanse the 
rye which they grind for family use from the ergot 
—and such as neglect to do so, ought not to be 
surprised if severe sickness and death-should enter 
their dwellings, in consequence of this neglect.— 
Keene Sentinel. 


Knapp’s Cork Mattresses. We have seen a cer- 
tificate of three gentlemen, who witnessed the exs 
periment made with Knapp’s Cork Mattress on 
Saturday last. The certificate states that the ex- 
periment was entirely satisfactory. The mattress 
weighed twenty-six pounds, and sustained a man 
from Fort Independence to Long wharf. Though 
the sea was considerably agitated, the person on 
the Mattress sailed faster than the boat that accom- 
panied him, and without wetting his head. 

An experiment was made with the same mat- 
tress at the swimming-school on Charles river, a 
day or two since, and was equally satisfactory. 
Our informant states that three persons lay upon 
it, and as many others as could conveniently sur- 
round it endeavored to press it into the water with- 
out succeeding. 

If these things are so (and we have no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of our information) the 
value of the grated cork mattress will be inestima- 
ble.—Bost. Courier. 


The charter of Saco Bank expired in Oct. 1831, 
and all bills not presented for payment, by the Ist 
of Oct. next, will be excluded, as the property will 
be divided among the stockholders. Remember 





this who have bills on this Bank. 
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MILDEW IN WHEAT. 
New Beruiy, Union County, Penn. Aug. 16, 1833. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Sir, I find there is a difference between your 
correspondents B. and H.C. as to the cause of 
mildew, rust, or blast in wheat. Does it arise from 
any particular state of the air, or of the ground ? 
The question is important, for a mistake in our 
theory may lead to very injurious practical results. 
This part of Pennsylvania affords almost every 
variety of soil which can exist in any country 
which is not of primary formation. We have fine 
alluvion along the rivers and larger streams, and 
as rich valleys between the ridges of our moun- 
tains, as are any where to be found ; and all sorts 
of gravel and slate, red and black, from the sides 
and tops of high mountains, which yield nothing. 
We have some districts of country, (not large,) 
where thirty-five bushels of wheat to the acre is 
not an uncommon crop; and a good many farms 
and fields in our limestone valleys, which yield 
forty bushels, and perhaps a little over, to the acre. 
Within a few miles there is land, that would re- 
quire a special effort to get ten. Our farmers are 
not all equally good, perhaps as various as the soil. 

In the summer of 1829, the mildew did im- 
mense injury in this country. The wheat in a 
district of country from the Blue Mountain to the 
Alleghany, near a hundred miles long, and thirty 
or forty, perhaps fifty miles wide, was affected, and 
in some districts entirely ruined. A large portion 
of the farmers of Centre County, and many here, 
used old wheat for seed. It seemed impossible for 
us, seeing its effects on every kind of soil, to sup- 
pose that the mildew was occasioned by anything 
in the ground. There has been nothing like it 
since, nor previous, within my recollection. 

We had about the time the straw began to turn 
its color, after the grain was formed, while in its 
soft, milky state, sultry weather, with occasional 
showers and sunshine, in quick succession. I re- 
collect being at a field of mine, just after a very 
slight shower, hardly enough to lay the dust. The 
sun shone out with great heat. It seemed to me 
there was a slight vapor, not a fog, but I supposed 
the stuff which fogs are made of. A man who 
works for me, and has had long experience asa 
farmer, observed at the time that he was afraid our 
wheat would be mildewed. I did not then pay 
much attention to it. Though in two or three 
days afterwards, I was satisfied he was right. In 
a few days more the country rang with talk of it. 
Many men in whose observation and judgment I 
have great confidence thought the mischief in our 
neighborhood was principally done that afternoon. 

Experience here, I think, does not teach that 
there is any danger of having too much. straw, 
provided it will stand up till the grain is nearly or 
quite hardened. If it falls, of course we expect 
light heads. Nor can the kind of manure be sup- 
posed to have occasioned mildew ; for there are 
in the district before mentioned, thousands of acres 
of wheat every year, on which no manure of any 
kind has ever been put since it was first cleared, 
except gypsum and green crops, ploughed under. 
Yet the wheat in this land did not escape more 
than others. I recollect hearing of but a single 
exception that season, and that was a piece of land 
newly cleared, with its first crop. It had adjoined 





an old field, and that year was enclosed with the 
field, and was all, old and new, in wheat. That 
on the old Jand was blasted, and that on the new 
escaped. I know of no reason but this—new 
ground is not sown so early in the fall as old by 
some time, two or three, and sometimes four 
weeks. It is not in general so soon ripe the next 
season, though the difference is not so grent: I 
have known the difference to be a week or ten 
days. 

My belief is, that the cause of mildew is atmos- 
pherical ; and that there is not more than five or 


six days in the life of wheat, in which the state of 


the atmosphere can produce this effect. And in 
the case of the old and new land farmed together, 
if that particular state of the air had bappened a 
week later, the new land wheat would have been 
blasted, and the other would have been too hard 
to be injured. I believe further that grain which 
is late in ripening is most likely to be affected. I 
infer this from observing that green stalks, grow- 
ing by stumps, or partially shaded, will be quite 
light headed, while the rest of the field will be 
sound and good. I infer it also from the fact that 
the straw is often quite rusty, and the wheat not 
at all or very slightly affected. Ido not see any 
reason to doubt that the same state of the atmos- 
phere that produced the rust would have blasted 
the wheat if the grain had not become too hard. 
I think this position is fortified by the considera- 
tion that the grains are not all equally shrunk. I 
do not know of any difference of soils as respects 
mildew except this. Wheat on a light sandy or 
gravelly soil, with a southern exposure, has shorter 
straw, and goes through the process of forming 
and perfecting the grains in a shorter time than it 
does on the same land exposed to the north; and 
much shorter than on heavy limestone lands. A 
mile distance with the different exposure, will 
make sometimes a week of difference in the time 
of cutting the grain. There is less time for the 
mildew to operate on the former than the latter, 
and of course the chance of escape is greater. 

I make no apology for the length of what 1 
have written, nor for coming between B. and H. C. 
arcades ambo undoubtedly, because you can do as 
you please with it. You will not publish it, un- 
less you should think it may, in some degree, aid 
you and my brother New Englandmen, to find out 
where their enemy is, whether above or below the 
ground. If not published it will be but an hour 
spent in reminiscences, which I might have em- 
ployed less profitably to myself. 

Yours, James Merrit. 





CARE OF HORSES. 

An old English writer says that the groom, or 
man who has care of horses, should demean him- 
self in so kind and gentle a manner towards horses 
as to engage them to love him; for a horse is 
reckoned one of the most loving creatures to man 
of all other brutes, and in every respect the most 
obedient. 

Therefore if he be dealt with mildly and gently 
his kindness will be reciprocal ; but if the groom 
or keeper be harsh and choleric, he will put the 
horse out of patience, and make him become re- 
bellious, and occasion his biting and striking. 

Therefore the groom should frequently dally, 
toy, and play with the horses under his care, talk- 
ing to them, and giving them good words, leading 
them out into the sunshine, there run and show 
them all the diversions he can. 





He must also duly currycomb and dress him 
wipe away the dust, pick and clean him, feed and 
cherish him, and constantly employ himself in do- 
ing something about him, as looking to his heels, 
taking up his feet, rubbing upon the soles. 

Nay, he ought to keep him so well dressed that 
he can almost see his own face upon his coat; he 
must likewise keep his feet stopped and anointed 
daily, his heels free from scratches, and other de- 
fects, ever having a watchful eye over him; and 
overlooking all his actions, as well feeding as 
drinking ; that so no inward infirmity may seize 
upon him, without his being able to discover and 
endeavoring to cure the complaint. 

The next thing requisite to a groom is neatness, 
as to keeping the stable clean swept and in order; 
saddles, housing-cloths, stirrups, leathers and girths 
clean, and above all his horse clean dressed and 
well rubbed. 

Lastly, diligence is requisite in a daily discharge 
of his duty, and observing any the smallest opera- 
tion, whether casual or accidental, either in his 
countenance, as symptoms of sickness; or in his 
limbs and gait, aslameness: or in his appetite, as 
forsaking his meat ; and immediately on any such 
discovery to seek out a remedy. 





To Correspondents. We have two poetical effu- 
sions on hand; one from a lady, and the other 
from a gentleman, which were received too late 
for this week’s paper, but shall appear in our next. 





Gama Grass. Those gentlemen, who, by letter 
or otherwise, have requested us to furnish them 
with seeds of Gama Grass, are respectfully inform- 
ed that we have none; but should we be able to 
procure it, we will send them small parcels for 
experiment. We doubt, however, whether that 
plant will sueceed so far north as New England, 
though perhaps it may be acclimated, and cer- 
tainly deserves the trial. 








ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Drought. Farmers in the neighborhood of Boston, 
especially in the vicinity of the sea, are suffering severely 
by dry weather. The Hingham Gazette states that the 
drought has already been so severe that many fine fields 
have been almost entirely ruined, and grazing lands, 
upon high grounds wear an appearance of desolation. 
The air is cool and dry, and there is no appearance of 
refreshing rains. We learn that on the south shore 
generally the drought is equally severe, but as we have 
not noticed any complaints from the interior, it is proba 
ble that the extent of the dry weather has been circum- 
scribed to narrow limits. Should the weather continue 
as unpromising for a week or two to come, as it has 
been for several weeks past, the result will be almost 
ruinous to our agricultural interests dependent on the 
the products of autumn. 


The Nasturtium. Our Horticulturists and floral ama- 
teurs will be pleased with the information in the follow- 
ing paragraph from the London Literary Gazette. 

There is this season a rich and beautiful variety of the 
nasturtium, which has sported several colors both more 
deep and brilliant than that to which we have been at- 
customed in the plant. We have seen one almost blood 
color, and several of fine browns and dark reds. The 
gardens are also this year improved by some pretty al 
nuals from Mexico. A florist tells us that the nastur 
tium has not sported (as the term is) before for two hut 
dred years.—Boston Courier. 

In fifty-one towns in Maine, containing a population 
of 45,960 souls, there is no retailer of ardent spirits. 
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The Cholera has entirely disappeared from Cincinnati. 


Dr. Kearney, fleet surgeon of the United States naval 
force in the West Indies, in a letter to the department, 
attributes the unusual exemption of the ship Vandalia 
from sickness, mainly to cleanliness, ventilation, and 
the general use of chlorides of soda and lime as disen- 
fecting agents ; to which may be added, as auxiliaries, 
the use, with other precautions, of the subacid fruits of 
jntertropical climates, and an abstinence, as far as prac- 
ticable, from the use of “ grog.” 

He says that a large number of the crew have com- 
muted their rations of whiskey for pay. 

An Earthquake was felt at Virginia on the morning 
of the 27th ult. at about half past 6. Vibrations were 
also perceived in several parts of the State. 

Christ Healing the Sick, a copy of West’s celebrated 
painting by Chapin, was sold at auction at Boston, on 
Friday last, for $175, to Capt. Singleton. 

The heirs of the Houses of England, Spain and Portu- 
gal, are little girls. This is an admirable commentary 
on the absurdities of hereditary monarchy. 

Mount Vesuvius has been in a state of eruption since 
the 28th of May, and is daily thronged with thousands, 
many of whom pass the night at the brink of the crater. 
At about fifty paces from the burning bed of lava, booths 
are erected for supplying refreshments. 


An Icz House, surrounded on every side with char- 
coal, lined with lead, and capable of preserving ice from 
shore to shore without the least difficulty, has been 
placed on the deck of the new ship Utica, of the New- 
York line of Havre Packets. 

It appears from the society of Friends, that in conse- 
quence of their habitual temperance, one half of the so- 
ciety live to the age of 47; and that 1 in 10 lives to be 
80; whereas the average of human life is 33 years, and 
not more than 1 in 40 of the general population, lives to 
be 80 years of age. The amount of human life thus 
gained in temperance, is more than the difference be- 
tween 33 and 47—or an average of 14 years gained on 
every life—which is equal to 42 per cent.z-Judge 
Cranch’s Address. 


Mr. Burges is re-elected Representative in Congress 
from Rhode Island. 





BOSTON FANEUIL MARKET, Sept. 4, 1833. 

Vegetables. Potatoes, 50 cts per bushel; Squashes, 2 
cts. per lb. ; White Portugal Onions, $1 per bushel ; 
Carrots, 75 cts pr bus.; Beets, 75 cts pr bus. ; Cucum- 
bers, 6 to 8.cts pr doz; Turnips, 6 cts pr bunch; large 
Lima Beans, 25 cts pr qt; Saba, or small Lima Beans, 
20 cts. per qt.; Green Corn, 12% cts pr doz; Tomatoes, 
$1 per bus.; Pickles, 25 cts. per hundred. 
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BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A few Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
Ly oem with its medicinal properties, just received by Geo. 
Barrett, 51 and 52, North Market street. aug 28 





PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT. 
Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 
P my barrels and 360 sacks Butter Salt. 6600 loaves Table 
alt. 


Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 
Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 
the world. As such we warrant it and offer it for sale. 


june 5 CHAS I. CAZENOVE & CO. 








CLOVER SEED. 
4000 Ibs. Northern Clover Seed,—500 Ibs. Southern ditto. 


For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 North 
Market street. alt 





‘@RASS SEEDS, 


(for fall sowing. 
“ok sale at the New England Seed af. 51 and 52 North 


arket Street. 
Clover, (Northern)—Herds Grass—Red Top—White Clo- 


wane unported)—Lucerne, ée. &c.—Wholesale and Re- 


SEEDS, 
for West Indies, &c. 

Merchants, and masters of vessels and others trading to the 
West Indies, South America, &c. can be furnished with Boxes 
of seeds assorted and suitable for those markets at $3 and $5 

r box. 

Also, Smaller asssortments at $1 per box. 





SEEDS. 
(for fall sowing.) 
FOR sale at the New England Seed store, connected with 
N. E. Farmer office 51 § 52 North Market Street. 
White Portugal Onion seed—Silver Skin do.—Fall or Priek- 
ly Spinach—Black Spanish or Winter Radish—Celery, &c. 
&e, 





HEARTH RUGS. 

THE Subscriber has received 12 bales splendid American 

Hearth Rugs, Manufaetured at the Tarriffville Faetory, ex- 
pressly for the subscriber, who offers them at arate as much 
a the English prices, as they are superior in patterns and 
quality. 
Pospeus wishing Rugs to match any carpet, will find desira- 
ble patterns by calling on the subscriber, and can have manu- 
factured for them at short notice any variety of patterns they 
can wish, by leaving them at 414 Washington street. 

septd 3t ELIAB STONE BREWER. 





BROOKS’ PATENT SILK SPINNER. 
THE public attention is invited to this machine. Itis adapt- 
edto domestic use, is simple in its construction, occupies a 
small space, and may be used to advantage by women and 
children. This machine may be obtained by applying to T. 
R. NEWELL, at the Agricultura! Warehouse, No. 53 North 
Market street, Boston; or to the Patentee, ADAM BROOKS. 
Scituate, July 22, 1833. 





BOOKS. 

Books upon Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural Economy, 
Published and for sale by Geo. C. Barrett, N. E. Farmer Of- 
fice, 52 North Market st. Wholesaleand Retail Booksellers 
supplied on very liberal terms, and their orders solicited. 

aug 14 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC FOR 
1834. 

NOW in Press, and will soon be published the New England 
Farmer’s Almanac for 1834, by Tuos. G. FessENDEN, Editor 
of the New England Farmer, and will be for sale Wholesale 
and Retail, by Gro. C. Barrett, at the N. E. Farmer office. 

Dealers supplied on very low terms, and orders are solicited 
early. 

The flattering reception and extensive circulation of the six 
first numbers have induced the publishers to render the 7th No. 
as useful and interesting as possible. tf al4 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 


JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, THE New American Or- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States. 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &c. Price §1,25. J.19. 





GENTLEMAN’S POCKET FARRIER. 


For sale at the Farmer Office, showing how to use your 
Horse on a journey ; and what remedies are proper for com- 
mon accidents which may befal him; by F. Tuffnell, Veter- 
inary Surgeon. Price 15 cents. 

july 17 





YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


COBBETT’S ADVICE to Young Men, and incidentally 
to Young Women, in a Series of Letters addressed to a Youth, 
a Bachelor, a Lover, a Husband, a Citizen, or a Subject— 


268 pages, price 56 cents—for sale at the N. E. Farmer 
office, 52, North Market street. ang 28 





FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 


For sale at the New England Farmer office the Farmer’s 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers’ accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly half-bound and lettered, at 





75 cents per volume, by leaving at the Farmer Office. 
july 17 ov . 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








FROM TO 
APPLEs,early, . . . + + « «+ 1 barrel 2 00 
Beans, white,. . . . . « « « | bushel 110) 1 3% 
BEEF;mess, . ... + . barrel 12 Ov 
Cargo, Be.8. 5 6's ws 8 50; 8 62 
a ae ae none 
BuTTER, inspected, No.1,new, . }| pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk,. 4 - 8 9 
fourmteal,. ..+. + ¢ #8 34 4 
skimmed milk, . ..- . * 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . .« “6 
southern, geese, . 9 35 45 
Fuiax, American,, . . 2 . + « " 9 . 
FLAXSEED,. ‘ ; . « . | bushel | 120) 16 
Four, Genesee, =  * barrel | 5 75} 5 87 
Baltimore, Howard street, ” 6 00) 68 
Baltimore, wharf, - | none 
Alexandria,. . ... > a 5 87): 6 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 77 
southern yellow, . - 68 70 
white, Se 8 és 66 67 
Se ee as 75 80 
a. , ee ee os 65 70 
Oats, Northern, . .. - “ 33 35 
Hay, (best English,)old,. . . - ton 19 00} 20 00 
best English, New, . - - of 18 00) 19 
Eastern screwed, . . + + , 12 00} 13 00 
Meee. ss se ee tt Pe 40 50 
Hops,* Ist quality. . . . « + 18 20 
LaRD, Boston, Ist sort, . + + | pound 94 10 
Southern, Istsort,. . . .- “ 8 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . “ 18 20 
‘ upper, . . Ib. 23) 425 
Dry Hide, sole. . + | pound 17 19 
“ mapper, . + « lb. 8} 620 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 23 27 
Baltimore, sole, “6 23 2€ 
fi ee ee cask 1 06} 120 
PLasTER Paris retails at : ton 3 00} 3 25 
Pork, Mass. inspec.,extra clear, . | barrel | 19 00) 20 00 
Navy, Mess,. a Ge “ 12 50} 14 00 
Bone, middlings,. . . . 6 15 00 
Srexps, Herd’sGrass,. . . , . | bushel | 2 50] 2 67 
Red Top, northern, . 87] 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, . pound 2 1S 
2! southern, none 
Tasso, ee, «4k kw es ewt 10 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 52 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, " 7 7 
Merino, $ths washed, . . 52 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . e 45 50 
Merino, quarter, . . . . “ 2 46 
Native washed, . . . . ee 38 40 
= Pulled superfine, e 55 60 
S35 | lstLambs, “"*. . a 48 50 
S252d “ aes . 35] 40. 
Se|sq « Te 25] 30 
Z Ist Spmning, .. . . “ 42 45 











Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. . 





* Hors—About 40 bales uninspected were brought into Market and 
sold at 25 and 30 cts per lb. Contracts for early delivery have been 
made for Southern Markets at 18 or 20 cts per Ib. 








PROVISION MARKET 


RETAIL PRICES. 











Hams, northern, + + «© + | pound 1] % 
SEE nc) oo eee es od 10 

Pork, wholehogs, . . . + « + ey 6 F | 
i rere oe " 12 ta 
peeesn, Rept = 5 vs as ‘ 16 17 

ee ee e 93 25 
ON PO eee 15 16 
PoTATOES, common, ... . bushel 40 50 
CiDER, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 001 3 00° 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Sept. 2, 1838. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day, 475 Beef Cattle, 12 Cows and Calves, 
about 2500 Sheep and 630 Swine. 


Prices. Beef Cattle.—Sales quick, and last week's prices 
were fully supported ; some qualities sold a little better. We 
7 prime at $525a5 75; good at 475 a5 25; thin at 

25 a 4 25. 


Cows and Calves. Dull: sales were effected at $19, 21, 22, 
24 and 25. 


Sheep.—In better demand than they have been for several 
weeks past. Lots were taken at $1 25, 1 37, 1 50, 1 67, 175, 
2 00,2 12, 2 25 and 2 33. 


Swine.—A lot of about 400, on a contract, were taken at Se’; 
at retail 5c for Sows and 6e for Barrows. 


NEW 
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M I SCELLANY. 

From the Grempdd Gazette. 

(The following Ode was sung a few weeks since by an old 
gentleman on board a canal boat in New York, at a place where 
the demon is freely worshipped. It created some little stir 
among the flagon-votaries, to hear their Dagon so rebuked on 
his own ground. A gentleman from this quarter, who happened 
to be present, was pleased with the occurrence, and procured 
several copies of the Ode, one of which he has sent us for pub- 
lication. } 


TEMPERANCE ODE. 


Ye sons of Columbia, your Freedom assert, 


In contest engage with the foes of the nation, 
This rum-selling trade has done us much hurt, 
Caused widows to weep with great consternation ; 
The old and the young, 

Deluded have been, 


While drunkards h 


O, ne’er may the sons of Columbia deplore, 


ave died again and again. 


4 The loss of their freedom till time is no more. 


Ye young men and maidens, look up and behold, 
This Temperance Reform, your country’s salvation ; 
Health, comfort and peace, more precious than gold, 
Shall dwell in all dwellings throughout the whole nation 
And though drunkards are sad, 
And merchants get mad, 
The hearts of all good men will ever be glad. 
O, ne’er may the sons of Columbia deplore 


The loss of their freedom till time is no more. 


Hail Temp’rance Reform, Humanity cries, 
Thy banner is waving both sides of the ocean ; 
The world very soon will reform and be wise. 
For none can help seeing the drunken man’s portion ; 
To aid the blest cause, 
Without human laws, 
See the 


QO, ne’er may the sons of Columbia be slaves, 


Angel of Death close the drunken man’s jaws, 


While the earth bears a plant or the sea rolls its waves. 


Should Satan again, to poison the world, 
Sscaiein the practice of rum-distillation, 
And merchants to aid him, with banners unfurled, 
Grow bold in their sin all over the nation, 
The two-edged sword, 
From the mouth of the Lorn, 
Will ever afford strict Temp’rance a GuaRD. 
And ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 


While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its waves. 





THE WAY TO GET COOL. 
A tupicrous mishap befel an unfortunate toper 


the other day, in the vicinity of Brandywine 
Bridge. ‘The day being warm, and the gentleman 


having been also pretty warmly engaged with the 
bottle, felt inclined to sleep, and no softer bed pre- 
senting itself, lodged himself on the stone parapet 
of the arch which spans the mill race. In this 
luxurious position he remained for some time, ex- 
posed to the rays of a burning sun, and to the as- 
saults of all the bottle flies in the vicinity. 
ing as he was, he displayed no little restiveness 
under the annoyance of these insects, till at length 
one, more daring than the rest, attracted by the 
rubicund glories of his nose, made a settlement on 
that prominent point, and so worked upon the feel- 
ings of the sleeper, that, raising his arm, and aim- 
ing a desperate blow to annihilate his tormentor, 
the unlucky wight lost his equilibrium, and fell 
from the parapet some eight or ten feet into the 
water below. It is supposed that he awoke when 
he got to the bottom of the mill race, as he was 
seen to gather himself from the water as fast as 
possible, and making for home, as Major Jack 
Downing would say, full chisel; as cool, and ap- 
parently as sober as a drowned rat.—Delaware 
Journal. 


Sleep- 


** Barney, leave the girls alone.” A correspon- 
dent of the British Naval Chronicle, affirms that 
this musical bagatelle, owes its origin to the kiss 
publicly bestowed on the late Commodore Barney, 
by the beautiful Queen of France, on the occasion 
of his visit to Paris, after his gallant exploits at sea, 
in the war of the Revolution. The maids of hon- 
or were all so eager to follow the gracious exam- 
ple of the Queen, that it is said, the young Amer- 
ican became thenceforth, an object of envy and 
dislike to all the beau monde at Court. 

The bagatelle was composed by an Irish officer, 
who was present when the royal familiarity was 
exhibited. 





“Inecdote. ‘*Why do you not pay me that six 
and eight pence, Mr. Mulroony ?” said an attor- 
ney to an Irishman; who replied, ‘Why, faith, be- 
cause I do not owe you that same.” ‘Not owe it 


to me, yes you do, it’s for an opinion you had of 
me.” *That’s a good one, indeed,” replied Pat, 


‘‘when [never had any opinion of you in all my life.” 





SELECT PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS. 
MaGues fly alone, but sheep flock together. 
Eggs of an hour, fish of ten, bread of a day, 
wine of a year, a woman of fifteen, and a friend 
of thirty. 
Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 
Iver drunk, ever dry. 
Every fool can find faults where a great many 
Wise men can’t mend. 
Every one basies the fat hog, while the lean 
one burns, 
Every man bows to the bush he gets shelter of. 
Fair maidens wear no purses. 
Fair and softly goes far in a day. 
Fair words break no bones, but foul words many 
a one. 
False folks should have many witnesses. 
Forbid a fool a thing and that he’ll do. 
For the rose the thorn is often plucked. 
Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 
He who imagines he can do without the world, 
is much deceived—but he who fancies the world 
cannot do without him, is still more deceived.— 
Mass. Spy. 


A PATRIARCH. 

day last week, we visited Mr. John Whit- 
of Swanzey, who will be 102 years old in 
December next, and spent a half hour with bim 
very agreeably. His countenance is as fresh as most 
men’s at 65, who are in good health. His hair pre- 
sents the only indication of extreme He has 
resided on the same farm about 65 years. Since. 
he unfortunately lost his spectacles, two or three 
years ago, he has not been able to read, and being 
pretty deaf, his great source of amusement, for the 
last ten years is dried up. Latterly his knees fail 
him, and it is with some difficulty that he gets about 
Otherwise his health is good, 


ONE 


comb, 


age. 


with his two staves. 
and his digestive powers ample for the simple food, 
bread and milk, on which from choice he has for 
the most part subsisted, (we so understood him) for 
20 or 30 years. His extraordinary age is the result 
of temperance in eating and drinking. The old 
gentleman’s memory is very good, especially as to 
events in his earlier years. He was a soldier in the 
war of ’55. Being sick at Albany, he thought the 
use of tea was injurious, and for nearly 80 years he 
has refused to drink it. He was a soldier in the 
revolution, and receives a pension from Govern- 





ment.— Keene Sentinel. 


: FRUIT TREES. 

ae ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
rep tag ey in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. 

This Nurvery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
and covers the most of 18 acres. Of new celebruted Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been prove ‘d in our 
climate, are specially reeommended.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines. 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Strawberries, Figs, &e 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of SUO varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. 

Morus Mutticautis or New Chinese Mull 
fu! fruit tree, so vo ‘rior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES A supe rb collection of from 300 to 400 h: ardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hard ly as oaks— 





Goose berries, &c.—selections 


Also the 


rry, a beauti- 


Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &e. &e.— 


in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Peeonies, Moutan and Papare te ia 24 other 
kinds—and 83 sple sndid varieties of double Dahli: 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders e oe urly in 
Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting, 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newron. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge fi or transportation, and ae ly packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded 
Or orders will receive the same : 
BARRETT, Who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, 
Catalogues gratis on application. 


Address to 
} 


by land or sea, 
attention if le ft with Gro, ¢ 


Boston. 
Jy 17 





IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 

FOR sale, one three year old bull of a brown color, 2 year- 
ling bulls both red, 3 bull calves 1 red, 1 red and white, and 1 
wholly white, also 3 two year old heifers, 2 roan and 1 brown 
and white, 3 yearling heifers, 1 roan, 1 red and white, and one 
flecked. ‘The dams of the above have given more than 20 
qurrts of milk a day on grass only. 

Also, 2 bull calves, one bright-red, and one red and white. 

They are all descended from the famous imported Bulls, 
Bolivar and Caelebs, and from cows of im} orted stocks. 


For milkers, working oxen or Beef, this stock is considered 





2d to none in New En: land. Inquire of Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, 
Office of the N. E. Farmer. optf 
RUSSIA DIAPERS, at 82 a Piece. 


ELIAB STONE BREWER | has just received 1000 pairs 


Russ ia Diaper 1-2 ell. elected in Russia by Wm. Ropes, 
bE sq. expr ssly for the veiell wade of Boston, which are offered 
for sale for cash onlv, at4i4 Washington Street a 20 








PE TTICO AT ROBE S, at 3s. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER has 
breadth Petticoat Robes for 3s i 
ington St. 


received 500 three 
at 414 Wash- 
a 20 


just 
For cash only 





BUCKTHORNS. 
10,000 B uckthorns of thrifty growth, 
high, for sale—apply at this office. 


three feet 
aug 14 


from two to 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
at the end of the year—but those 
sixty days trom the time of subscribing, are 
tion of fifty cents. 


pay able 
entitledto a deduc- 


{h No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
beimg made in advance. 

AGENTS. 
THORBURN & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 


New York—G. 


Alhany—Wan. THorsuRrn, 347 Market-street. 
Philsdelphia—D. & C. LanpDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baliimore—1. 1. HrrcucocKk, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. ParKunurRstT, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N. Y—Wwm. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 


Middlebury, Vt—Wicuat Cuarman, Merchant. 

il agi IN & Co. Booksellers. 

Ms.—E. Epwanrps, Merchant. 

Newbury vent ey BENEZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
aoe. N. H—J.W. Fostex, Bookseller. 

Portland, Me.—CoLMman, HoLpENn & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me —Wwa. Mann, Druggist. 

Halifax, N. S.—P.J. HoLLanp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gro. BENT. 

St..Louis—Gro. Houton. 


Nor ins heli 








Printed for Gro. C. Barrett by Forp & Damreti 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barre TT, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 





who pay within* 
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